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REAL ESTATE VALUES IN BOSTON. 
By Henry Whitmobb. 



The method employed in assessing real estate in the city 
of Boston, and the conditions under which this work has 
been done for nearly a score of years, have been quite uni- 
form, so that a study of the changes in valuations of prop- 
erty throws more light on the fluctuations of actual market 
values than such statistics usually do.* 

From 1876 to 1895, inclusive, the ward lines of the city 
have been the same, and there are, therefore, a score of 
assessments covering the same territorial divisions of the 
city, furnishing a period of sufficient length to make the 
results of a comparison of some value. Unlike most of the 
large cities of the country, the assessments in Boston are 
supposed to be the full market value of the property in ordi- 
nary times and under usual conditions. That the city's 
valuation is the full market value is not claimed, for the 
assessors keep on the conservative side, and it is probably 
safe to say that the assessments are only about 80 per cent 
of what the real estate would bring at sale. As this was the 
proportion in 1876, it will be seen that the gains or losses, 
according to the assessors' figures, justly represent the pro- 

* A portion of this paper is based upon an article recently prepared for the Boston 
Herald, Dee. 2, 1895. 
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portionate change in real values. Thus we have a long 
period of years and the same proportion of assessment to 
value, giving a fairly good basis from which to study the 
fluctuations in land values in a large, wealthy, and prosper- 
ous American city. As a State census was taken in 1875 
and another in 1895, a comparison of the growth in popula- 
tion with that: in real estate valuations, covering approxi- 
mately the same period of time, is possible. 

Although the last census was taken by different ward 
lines from that of 1875, the figures here used show the popu- 
lation by the old wards. This arrangement was based on 
the preliminary report of the State Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The revised estimate, while increasing slightly the total num- 
ber of inhabitants, does not alter the first sufficiently to 
invalidate the comparison made, and the population by old 
ward lines, according to the final count, is not at hand. 

It should, perhaps, be stated that in 1876 the valuations 
were higher than for several years following. Neither were 
they so high as in 1875, the effect on real estate of the panic 
of 1873 not reaching its extreme limit until 1880, from which 
date they began to rise again. But any study of values 
should take in bad as well as good times. As there was 
also a panic in 1893, and as the period chosen is the longest 
upon which a comparison can be based, it seems a proper one. 

Perhaps the most striking part of the results obtained by 
this study is that relating to the values of the land alone. 
In view of the constant talk of the " unearned increment " of 
vacant land, these figures are especially significant, although 
occupied as well as unoccupied land is included. 

In 1876 the total real estate valuation of the city was 
$526,157,900 ; today it has risen to 1744,743,550,— an in- 
crease of $218,585,650, or 41.5 per cent. 

The population has increased from 341,919 to 494,205, — a 
gain of 152,286, or 44.5 per cent. Allowance being made 
for the fact that the population increase covers twenty years 
to nineteen for the valuation, it will be seen that the number 
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of inhabitants and the total real estate valuation of the city- 
have increased in about the same proportion. 

Land values alone have risen from $320,133,375 to $433,- 
588,800,— a gain of $113,562,325, or 35.4 per cent. As the 
population increased 44.5 per cent, it follows that the land 
in the city of Boston, despite a vast amount of Idling and 
development, is worth less per capita than it was in 1876. 

The value of the buildings has increased $105,023,325, 
being $311,154,750 this year. This is a gain of 50.9 per cent 
and larger than the population. Buildings have increased 
over one-half, while land gained only a little over one-third 
in value. 

The valuations by wards in the two years being of little 
interest outside of the city, they are omitted here, but the 
gains and losses, as shown by the accompanying table, tell a 
good deal of the social changes, and these are largely typical of 
those in other cities. 

Gains and Losses by Wards. 





Land. 
Gain or Loss. 


Buildings. 
Gain or Loss. 


Total. 
Gain or Loss. 


Ward 1 


$823,276 
146,150* 
768,900 
842,200 
56,100 
5,261,900 
5,798,400 
397,500 
616,100* 
45,380,100 
25,762,700 
5,176,600 
1,026,700 
703,400* 
466,700* 
242,900 
1,386,900* 
354,300* 
321,900* 
1,866,800* 
67,500 
15,442,300 
3,627,900 
4,484,700 
4,261,900 


$2,986,075 

947,750 

944,100 

1,064,900 

1,324,900 

4,066,900 

1,666,700 

818,500 

1,196,500* 

4,418,700 

19,867,800 

4,807,200 

1,269,700 

2,772,400 

1,110,800 

973,600 

658,800 

761,800* 

1,281,900 

6,582,600 

9,262,700 

9,592,100 

8,691,700 

16,380,500 

5,482,300 


$3,809,350 
801,600 
1,713,000 
1,907,100 
1,381,000 
9,328,800 
7,465,100 
1,216,000 
1,811,600* 


Ward 2 

Ward 3 


Ward 4 


Ward 5 

Ward 6 


Ward 7 


Ward 8 


Ward 9 


Ward 10 

Ward 11 


49,798,800 
45,630,500 


Wardl2 

Ward 13 


9,983,800 

2,296,400 

2,069,000 

645,100 


Ward 14 

Ward 15 


Ward 16 


1,216,500 
727,100* 


Ward 17 


Ward 18 


1,116,100* 
960,000 


Ward 19 


Ward 20 


4,715,800 


Ward 21 


9,330,200 


Ward 22 


25,034,400 

12,319,600 

20,874,200 

9,744,200 


Ward 23 


Ward 24 


Ward 25 








$113,562,325 


$105,023,325 


$218,585,650 





* Loss. 
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Measured by the assessors' figures, the land in one of the 
East Boston wards, Ward 1 ; in Ward 9, Beacon Hill ; in 
two of the three South Boston wards, 14 and 15 ; in two of 
the three South End wards, 17 and 18 ; in as many of the 
four in Roxbury, 19 and 20, the land is actually less valuable 
than it was in 1876. Thus, in 28 per cent of the wards of 
the city has the valuation of the land decreased. 

In most cases the cause is not far to seek. Beacon Hill 
has lost its one-time proud position of the home of the 
wealthiest classes, who have moved to the Back Bay, which 
shows the enormous gain in land values of $41,000,000. One 
by one, as the older members of the families living on the 
hill die, their former residences are converted into boarding 
and lodging houses. Clubs, schools, and a few apartment 
houses have invaded the sacred precincts of the hill, and here 
and there are to be found an architect's chambers, while the 
easterly portion of the ward contains many law offices. 

A score of years ago the South End, in a degree, was the 
home of people of wealth, largely those whose homes had been 
in the West and North Ends, whence they had been driven by 
the rising tide of people of Irish extraction, who have since 
been displaced in turn by the Italians and Hebrews. The 
South Enders of twenty years ago have largely scattered, 
some going to swell the ranks of the Back Bay dwellers, and 
others moving to Roxbury and the suburbs. Dwelling 
houses which cost large sums of money, and were among the 
handsomest in the city, have been deserted by their owners, 
and now house strangers from the country, the suburbs, and 
foreign lands. 

Another tide of North Enders has followed the first into 
the South End, displacing the former settlers. The second 
contingent, while it did not have the wealth of the first, still 
had tastes and the desire to gratify them, beyond the latest 
comers into the North End, and from which they have been 
driven, as they previously drove the original settlers in 
Wards 17 and 18. Eashion and the demand for new houses, 
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which could not be met because the land had been so thor- 
oughly built over, were the forces which first built up and 
then pulled down the South End. As the Back Bay was 
but the extension of the original and ultra-fashionable neigh- 
borhood, and as it offered a great area of available land, it 
benefited by the social misfortunes of the other. 

The movement in South Boston has been of a similar 
nature, the advent of the tenement house forcing the owners 
of the expensive places on the higher parts of the peninsula, 
as they saw the tenement districts isolating them from the 
rest of the city, to abandon their homes. Dorchester particu- 
larly has been the gainer at the expense of South Boston. 
Ward 13, which does not show a loss in values, is the manu- 
facturing portion, and much land has been made by the fill- 
ing of flats, and many new factories and warehouses erected. 

In only two of the wards has there been a decrease in the 
value of the buildings. Again, Ward 9 is in the list of the 
decadents, having lost #1,196,500, and Ward 18 $761,800. 
Both of these were pretty well built over at the beginning 
of the period under consideration, so that the natural 
decrease because of age and wear and tear has not been 
made up by new construction. Neither have the districts 
been affected by the tide of business, as in the case of Ward 6 
and other down-town wards, where old buildings have given 
place to new and better ones, thus adding to the valuation. 

As might have been expected, Ward 10, the great retail 
business district, leads the city in the land gain, with over 
#45,000,000, or more than the two Back Bay wards combined. 

Made up as Boston is of several cities and towns, and the 
original town of Boston itself having been divided into 
neighborhoods, each having a more or less separate social 
existence, perhaps the most interesting study that can be 
made is one of the growth of the several generally recog- 
nized districts in the city. 

The city of Roxbury was annexed to Boston on Jan. 1, 
1868. The boundary line at the Charles River was consid- 
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erably east of Massachusetts Avenue, but Ward 19, old lines, 
lay partly within the limits of Boston. The division of wards 
between the city proper and Roxbury here used includes in 
the latter Wards 19, 20, 21, and 22, the added territory in 
19 being offset by the loss of part of 11. Dorchester joined 
Boston in 1870, and in 1874 Cliarlestown, Brighton, and 
West Roxbury came in. 

The following table gives the land and the total valuation 
of the city by districts in 1876 : — 



District. 


Land. 


Total. 


District. 


Land. 


Total. 


East Boston — 
Cliarlestown 

South Boston... 


$8,595,475 

14,963,800 

205,295,900 

17,747,600 


$16,841,000 
24,937,900 

387,786,600 
52,691,800 


West Roxbury 
Dorchester — 


$42,200,300 

11,755,600 

12,737,400 

6,847,400 


$66,134,000 

24,822,700 

20,489,500 

9,454,400 



Here are the gains or losses in 1895 compared with 
1876: — 



District. 


Land. 


Buildings. 


Total. 




$677,125 
1,667,200 

85,664,800 
142,400* 

13,321,100 
3,627,900 
4,484,700 
4,261,900 


$3,933,835 

3,333,900 
35,349,900 

5,152,900 
26,719,300 

8,691,700 
16,389,500 

5,482,300 


$4,610,950 




5,001,100 




120,984,700 




5,010,500 




40,040,400 




12,319,600 

20,874,200 

9,744,200 





The most noticeable thing about this table is that in only 
one district, the city proper, does the increase in land values 
exceed that in buildings. In spite of the absolute decrease 
in values in three of its wards, as already shown, the land 
has increased in valuation two and a half times as much as 
the buildings. 

The city proper has the enormous total increase of nearly 
$121,000,000 to its credit, — three times that of Roxbury, 
nearly six times that of Dorchester, and almost ten times 
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that of West Roxbury, all of which are largely residential 
districts. 

Having studied the absolute changes in valuations, it may 
be of interest to see what the several districts have done as 
compared with themselves in 1876 ; and in order to make 
the changes the more apparent, the gains and losses have 
been reduced to per cents. With them are placed the per- 
centages of gain in population, it being remembered that the 
valuations are figured on the years 1876 and 1895, while the 
population is calculated on that of the years 1875 and 1895, 
therefore giving the latter the advantage of 20 years' increase 
against 19 for the assessments. 

Before considering the percentage of gain it may be of 
interest to see how much each district has gained in popu- 
lation. 







1875. 


Gain, 1895 
over 1875. 






East Boston . . . 


29,347 


13,081 






Charlestown... 


33,556 


6,285 






South Boston. . 


54,147 


12,747 






City proper 


135,340 


13,886 








57,552 


49,649 






West Roxbury 


12,315 


20,439 




' Dorchester. . . . 


13,462 


27,403 








6,200 


8,797 




Totals 


341,900 


152,286 





Here are the gains and losses reduced to per cents. 





District. 


Land. 


Total. 


Population. 






East Boston... 


7.8 


27.0 


44.5 






Charlestown... 


lt.l 


20.0 


18.7 






City proper.... 


41.7 


35.0 


10.2 






South Boston.. 


.8* 


15.0 


23.5 








31.5 


60.0 


86.2 






West Roxbury 


30.8 


69.0 


165.9 






Dorchester — 


35.2 


101.0 


203.5 








«2.2 


103.0 


141.8 




Whole city . . . 

i 


35.4 


41.5 


44.5 





* Decrease. 
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In but one instance has the land valuation increased as 
fast as has the total, and that is in the city proper. In most 
of the districts the total has grown more than twice as rap- 
idly as the land ; and in South Boston, while there has been 
an actual loss of 0.8 of a per cent, the total valuation has 
gained 15 per cent. 

While it is an old saying that figures won't lie, there are 
so many elements that enter into the growth of a large city 
that conclusions drawn from statistics alone may be mislead- 
ing. However, there seem to be several points pretty clearly 
brought out by the figures which have here been presented. 

While the total valuation of the city as a whole has grown 
in just about the same proportion as the population, it is 
only in the city proper and in Charlestown that the valuation 
has increased more rapidly than the population. In the lat- 
ter there is a difference of only 3 per cent in favor of the 
valuation, and this may be credited to the large increase in 
the business interests of the district. In the city proper the 
valuation has grown more than four times as rapidly as the 
number of inhabitants. As this district includes the great 
wholesale and retail as well as the most fashionable residen- 
tial sections, it is plain why this is true. At the same time 
that the number residing in the city proper has grown very 
slowly, the great increase in the other parts of the city and 
the suburbs has benefited the real estate of the down-town 
district, for in it are the offices, stores, and workshops of tens 
of thousands who make their homes elsewhere. So far as its 
effect upon real estate values is concerned, the population of 
the business district, which is a large part of the city proper, 
is that which is found there during the daytime, and any 
comparison between valuation and population, to be of any 
use, should be made on an enumeration taken, say, at 
noontime. 

Turning to the outlying parts of the city, it will be noted 
that in none of them does either the land or the total valua- 
tion anywhere near keep up with the population. In Dor- 
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Chester, which shows the greatest gain in inhabitants, having 
trebled in a score of years, the total gain in values has been 
only a trifle over 100 per cent, while the land has increased 
but little more than a third. 

A like discrepancy, more or less pronounced, exists be- 
tween the land and population gains in other districts, so 
that it is clear that in suburban wards the value of the land 
cannot be expected to increase as fast as the population. It 
might be said that this is true of all residential districts, but 
the following table, giving the percentages of gain in 1895 
in total and land valuation over 1876, and population com- 
pared with 1875, shows that it is not of the two Back Bay 
wards, 11 and 22 : — 



Ward 6. 
Ward 10, 
Ward 11. 
Ward 22. 



Land. 



18.2 

79.8 

108.0 

135.6 



Total. 



22.3 

60.3 

96.5 

160.9 



Population. 



2.9 
22.5« 
63.6 
85.0 



* Decrease. 



In the case of the Back Bay, however, it must be remem- 
bered that much of the land assessed today did not exist in 
1876, having been filled since at great expense, and that to 
rightly measure the increase as compared with the popula- 
tion, the cost of this filling should be known. 

There is another thing worthy of note in regard to the 
increase of land values. It is generally accepted in real- 
estate circles that vacant land should double in value once 
in every ten years, to make the owner whole. That is, at 
the end of the first decade it should be worth 200 per cent 
of what it was at the beginning, and at the end of two 
decades 400 per cent of what it was at the beginning of the 
score of years. It will be seen at once that there is no 
district in the city, and no ward, in which this condition has 
been approached. It is true that the figures here given 
include improved as well as unimproved land, but this 
makes it only the worse for vacant land, for land without 
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anything on it is worth, simply as so much ground area, 
more than if it is encumbered by an old building. 

This exhibit, covering, as it does, a period of 19 years and 
about 43 square miles of territory in a growing and prosper- 
ous city, furnishes considerable food for reflection. Measured 
by the assessors' figures, there has not been on the average, 
in the city of Boston, the tremendous unearned increment 
of land that a certain class of reformers are in the habit of 
referring to. Moreover, in two of the districts the increase 
has not been enough to pay the taxes. In Roxbury, West 
Roxbury, and Dorchester, with large areas of vacant land, 
it will not very much more than pay taxes and interest on 
the taxes, to say nothing of a fair rate of interest for the 
money invested. 

Here is another interesting fact : Next to Brighton the 
largest increase in land values has been in the city proper, 
where the largest part of the land has been improved, and 
presumably returning a fair amount of interest on the invest- 
ment. Therefore it follows that the profit which has been 
made in land has been in improved rather than unimproved 
land. 

Hundreds, possibly thousands, of instances might be given 
of large amounts made in vacant land, but the remark just 
made applies to the average. What misleads a great many 
who discuss the tax question is that isolated cases, — and 
there are plenty of them in Boston, — where land has in- 
creased enormously in value within a few years, are allowed 
to represent the city as a whole. In other words, it is the 
old story of drawing conclusions from too insufficient data ; 
and the effort has been made in this article to furnish data 
broad enough to be of use in the study of such questions. It 
should be remembered that no account has been taken of the 
expenditure for streets, sidewalks, sewers, and water pipes, 
which in many cases has been borne by the land itself in the 
suburbs. Were these amounts deducted it would leave a 
still smaller net unearned increment. 
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It seems to me that the figures given above throw some 
light on the subject of taxation, and, without entering upon 
any extended discussion, I would like to call attention to 
two or three phases of the question. 

We have seen that the increase in the value of the land 
between 1876 and 1895 was $113,562,325. During that 
period, including both years, the expenditures of the city 
were $230,490,089. Therefore, if it had been possible to 
secure all the net increase in the land values, the revenue 
would have been considerably less than half that enjoyed by 
the municipality under the present system of taxation. Part 
of the amount stated was received from liquor and other 
licenses, but a generous estimate of what they have been, 
added to the land increase, would still leave the city short 
something like a hundred millions. This is only a rough 
estimate, but approximates near enough to the facts for the 
purpose of this calculation. 

Let us test the matter in another direction, — that of 
ground rental. It is a matter of speculation as to what 
changes in value would follow the taking of the entire rental 
of the land each year by the government, and the calculation 
here will be based upon present valuations. Four per cent 
seems as high an average return for ground rent as it is wise 
to count upon. At this rate the ground rent of the city 
would be $17,343,552. 

The last report of the assessors, that for 1894-95, gives the 
value of the vacant land and marsh as $54,094,750. By 
deducting 4 per cent on this from the total ground rental, 
the return on occupied land is found to be $15,179,762. 

As the estimated income of the city in 1895 was $14,013,- 
043, on the estimate of ground rental above the city would 
haye had through it a larger income by $1,166,719 than it 
received under the existing system of taxation. As licenses 
for the sale of liquor, fees, and similar sources of revenue, 
might continue under a ground rent system, their estimated 
return, $1,573,665, should be added, raising the surplus to 
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$2,740,384. The city's share of the corporation tax received 
from the Commonwealth, amounting to $900,000 in round 
numbers, must be subtracted, leaving a net surplus of $1,840,- 
384.* There is still to be reckoned the amount which the city 
would have to pay the State to make up its loss of tax on 
certain personal property. "What it would have been in 1895 
I have not determined, but in 1893 it was in round numbers 
a million dollars. This would leave a surplus in favor of the 
rental system of raising revenue of less than $1,000,000, pro- 
vided values remained as they are, which, in my opinion, 
would not be the case. "What the changes would be is 
foreign to the scope of this article, however. 

An estimate made by the writer, and based on the valua- 
tions and income of the city in 1893, showed that if all the 
revenue were derived from a tax on real estate, land and 
buildings, the rate per thousand would have been $19.70, 
and on land alone $33.40, instead of $12.80, as it was with 
personal estate taxed.f This estimate made no allowance for 
any change in values which might follow the alteration of 
the tax system. 

In connection with this question of city expenses and rev- 
enue from land, it may be interesting to note that in a paper 
read before the Association of Massachusetts Assessors in 
1893, Mr. Thomas Hills, for twenty-five years chairman of 
the Boston Assessors, came to the conclusion that in 1892 
there would have been a deficit of $5,600,000, or over 45 per 
cent, in the city's revenues, if the single-tax plan had been in 
operation. It is unnecessary to follow his calculation here, 
except to say that he cut the valuation on which ground 
rentals could be estimated nearly in half, reducing it to 
$200,000,000 in round numbers. This result was reached by 
throwing out vacant and marsh lands and flats, and by 
allowing for depreciation in values following the increased 
burden of taxation. J 

* These figures are taken from the report of the Auditor of the city of Boston for the 
financial year 1894-95, the last one issued to date. 

t Boston Herald, March 11, 1894. 

t Modern Taxation, and the Single Tax, by Thomas A. Hills. Printed by the Association 
of Massachusetts Assessors, Boston, 1894. 
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The writer wishes to acknowledge the courtesy of Mr. 
Joshua S. Duncklee, chairman of the Assessors of Boston, 
who kindly furnished the valuations by wards in 1876 and 
1895, and the gains or losses between those years, upon 
which this article has been based. 

Remarks by Mr. James R. Garret. 



In this paper Mr. Whitmore has made an interesting study of the 
increase in land values in Boston during the period from 1876 to 
1895, as shown by the assessors' books, and has shown the insuffi- 
ciency of this " unearned increment " to meet the expenses of gov- 
ernment during that period. His demonstration is complete, but as 
far as it is intended as a criticism on the proposition of those 
reformers who favor a single tax on land values as the sole source of 
public revenue, it falls to the ground, for that is not their proposition. 
They propose to take for public uses the ground rent of land, not the 
increase in land values from year to year. What is ground rent ? 

Men must use land in order to live. In a civilized state they must 
have exclusive occupation of separate pieces of land in order to 
secure the proceeds of their own labor. The right of exclusive 
occupation is given and secured to individuals by the State, and is in 
fact a privilege. When in a community the land is all taken up, 
then anyone who wishes to obtain land to use can only do so by 
obtaining from some owner a transfer of his privilege in whole or in 
part, paying therefor with the proceeds of his labor. Then " land 
values " exist, as the common term is, and it is a convenient one. 

But to be accurate, land has no value. It is the privilege of exclu- 
sive occupation of particular pieces of land that has value, and it is 
for that privilege that men pay. The annual value of that privilege 
the economists call " ground rent." Whether it be greater or less 
depends upon the demand for the use of land, and that demand 
depends upon the presence of population. It is ground rent itself 
that is the " unearned increment," in John Stuart Mill's phrase, — a 
gain or return obtained by a man which is not the product of his 
own labor. 

What, then, is " land value " ? For with the explanation made 
above I shall continue to use the common term. It is the selling 
value of land, for it is the common practice with us to transfer the fee 
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or ownership. In other words, it is the net capitalized ground rent, 
bearing the same relation to the latter that capital does to interest. 
The price that a man will pay for a piece of land depends upon the 
net return that he can get for the use of it. He will pay an amount 
of capital such that the net ground rent will equal the average net 
return from that amount of capital put into other investments. 
Ground rent, or gross ground rent, as perhaps it would better be 
called, bears no relation to taxation, for it is due to demand ; but 
net ground rent is affected by taxation, for taxes are a necessary 
incident of ownership of land, and have to be paid out of what is 
obtained for its use, — that is, from ground rent. 

Perhaps this explanation is too long, but it seems to be called for 
by the contents of Mr. Whitmore's paper, in which he has used the 
term " unearned increment " to describe the increase in selling value 
of land, arising from the increase of ground rent due to increased 
demand by reason of increase of population, and has given as " ground 
rent " only the net ground rent. 

With this explanation I proceed to give some figures as to the 
ground rent of Boston, based upon some of the assessors' valuations 
during the same period, 1876 to 1895. 

Since 1889 the assessors have made fuller reports than was for- 
merly their custom, under an ordinance which then went into effect. 
From these reports, first made in detail for the year 1889, I have 
obtained the statistics from which I have prepared the following 
table. I have followed Mr. Whitmore's estimate that the assessors' 
valuations are 80 per cent of the true value of the land, and have 
taken his estimate of the net ground rent as 4 per cent. Of course, 
as has been intimated above, the gross ground rent in any year is 
found by adding to the net ground rent the rate of taxation in that 
year : — 



Year. 



Tax 
Rate, 

per 
Cent. 



Land Value, 



1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 



1.29 $349,329,875 



2. 

True Land 

Value, 20 

per Cent 

Added. 



Tax on Land 
Value, 



Total Taxes 

Assessed on 

Real and 

Personal 

Estate and 

Foils.* 



Gross 



True Gross 



Ground Rent I Ground Rent 
Based on Based on 

Assessed \ True Land 

Land Value. ! Value. 



$419,196,850 | $4,506,355 $11,221,300 . $18,479,550 i $22,175,460 



1.33 
1.26 
1.29 
1.28 
1.28 



365,548,875 
381,302,125 
399,189,175 
417,389,275 
422,145,950 



438,658,650 
457,562,550 
479,027,850 
500,867,130 
506,575,140 



4,861,800 
4,804,407 
5,149,549 
5,342,583 
5,403,468 



11,999,909 
11,812,686 
12,987,642 
13,223,776 
13,140,923 



19,483,755 
20,056,492 
21,117,144 
22,038,154 
22,289,306 



23,380,506 
24,067,790 
25,340,573 
26,445,785 
26,747,167 



N. B. — I hare thrown off the cents in eTery case, adding a dollar where the cents exceed fifty. 
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* Column 4 includes the taxes assessed on the value of land and 
value of buildings (separately assessed by the assessors in Massachu- 
setts, as required by law), on personal property and on polls, and the 
taxes received by the city in respect of vessels engaged in foreign 
trade, and its share of the corporation taxes and bank taxes collected 
directly by or paid to the State. 

It will be seen from these tables that the gross ground rent even 
on the assessed land value is very largely in excess of present re- 
ceipts, and, if taken on the true land value, is substantially about 
double the amount now obtained by taxation. 

I have taken no note of the income of the city from various fees, 
licenses, and miscellaneous sources, but these fall very far short of 
raising its income to the level of the ground rent on the assessed land 
value. The City Auditor's Report for the year 1894-95, the only 
one that I have at hand at the time of completing this paper, shows 
that the income of the city, from sources other than those mentioned 
in Column 4, was in that year $1,729,654. Of this sum, the five 
items of receipts from East Boston ferries, interest, liquor licenses, 
rents, and miscellaneous county receipts, make up $1,397,698. 

Mr. Whitmore seems to think that no account should be taken of 
the ground rent of vacant land. As it has a selling value, of course it 
is capable of producing ground rent. Owners now prefer to take that 
in holding the land for higher selling prices. Under the application 
of the single tax a very large part of this vacant land would be 
brought into use, and of course would be productive of taxes. I have 
not added the figures for the year 1895, as the assessors have not yet 
published their report for that year ; but I think that the figures for 
the six years that I have taken are a sufficient indication of what the 
single tax will do in the way of producing a sufficient revenue. 

Remarks by Mr. Dudley P. Bailey. 



In the foregoing calculations no account has been made of one 
important element, namely, the depreciated condition of the currency 
in 1876. The country was at that time doing business under an 
irredeemable paper currency, the depreciation of which, as measured 
in the average of prices as compared with 1860, was about 18 per 
cent ; or, to put it in another way, taking 1860 as the standard, the 
average of prices was inflated to the amount of 22 per cent. Not all 
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articles were affected equally, real estate being among the last to 
feel the effect of inflation as well as of contraction. That this is an 
element of no small importance is evident by a comparison of the 
real estate values from 1860 to 1879. The real estate valuations of 
the districts which now constitute Boston in 1860, 1870, 1875, 1876, 
1879, and 1895, compare as follows (the valuations of 1861 being 
taken in Brighton and West Roxbury, those of 1860 not being acces- 
sible) : — 

I860 $206,893,517. 

1870 396,147,928. Increase over 1860, 91 per cent. 

1875 558,941,000. " " 170 " 

1876 526,157,900. " " 154 " 

1879 428,777,000. " " 107 " 

1895 744,751,050. " 1879, 73.7 " 

The assessors' valuation of real estate in Boston reached its maxi- 
mum in 1875, and its lowest point in 1879. The prolonged depres- 
sion after the crisis of 1873 had by 1879 substantially eliminated all 
inflation of prices, and in that year, for the first time after 1860, we 
come to bed-rock values. The rate of annual increase from 1879 to 
1895 does not differ very materially from the rate between 1860 and 
1879. No attempt is made in this calculation to estimate the effects 
of the world-wide currency crisis prevailing since the demonetization 
of silver which commenced with the revision of the German coinage 
system in 1871, though there can be little doubt that it has had an 
important bearing in giving prices a downward tendency. The aver- 
age of prices in the United States in the seven years 1885-92 was 
but 94.7 per cent of the prices prevailing in 1860, and in England 
the prices of 1860 and the eight years 1885-93 bear the proportion 
of 99 to 70. 

Remarks by Mr. Henry Whitmore. 



It was not my intention, in referring to the " unearned increment" 
in a certain period of years, to say that the single tax advocates 
sought to raise revenue by taking it. This was introduced simply to 
show that the increase in land values was not so large as is usually 
claimed, and to show it by a comparison with the revenues of the city 
under the present tax system. 

The ground rent that would be received is a matter of opinion, and 
I am very glad to have had Mr. Carret's, which is certainly entitled 
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to great consideration. I would say, however, that he assumes that 
the 4 per cent which I have taken was a net rent, while I did not 
thus qualify it, meaning it to cover the entire return from the land. 

This amount, it seems to me, is all that the ground would earn on 
its present valuation. Some undoubtedly earns this and more, and 
the current taxes as well, while much that is encumbered with old 
buildings will not earn 4 per cent, leaving taxes out of consideration. 
The land thus situated is in many cases among the most valuable in 
the city. It may be said that if new buildings were erected that the 
earnings would be increased. But rent, as well as other prices, is 
governed by demand and supply, and the immediate improvement of 
all the land in the highest priced districts of the city would bring 
down the earning power of that already so improved. 

If all advance in values was taken from an owner each year, in the 
form of rent, the depreciation in the buildings would make improve- 
ment decidedly unprofitable, unless the buildings were rated much 
nearer their cost than is now the case. If that were done the amount 
earned by the land would be less, for a larger amount would have to 
be credited to the buildings, or charged off for their depreciation. 

Vacant land in the city has a value, in the commercial sense of the 
term, because of its future ability to earn through improvement. 
Until that improvement comes it has no rental value. There is a 
vast amount of vacant land in the city that it would not pay to build 
upon if given rent and taxes free, and any improvement in excess of 
the demand for buildings would decrease the rental value of the land 
already improved. Therefore it seems to me proper to exclude vacant 
land. 

Mr. Carret presents figures based on the true market value of the 
land. But from the reasons stated above, which would decrease the 
earnings of the land, and others, which cannot be stated in the narrow 
limits of this paper, I believe he would be disappointed in the return, 
and that my original estimate of 4 per cent on the assessed values is 
a generous allowance. 



